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is a very general feeder, and may be] found, on a consi¬ 
derable number of trees and plants. It is quite common, 
and but for its curious form, would certainly be found 
much more frequently than is the case. Ihe perfect insect 
appears about July, and can be beaten out of bushes and 
hedges. Though the wings are large, they are. thin and 
not very powerful, so that there is no difficulty in captur¬ 
ing the insect.” ... 

Of course much of the book consists of more interesting 
matter than this, but hundreds of pages are filled with 
such verbose and meagre passages as those quoted, which 
are far more repulsive to the learner than the most con¬ 
densed and technical description. Those given in Stain- 
ton’s Manual, for instance, contain more than double the 
actual information in about one fourth of the space. 

The book is illustrated by copious woodcuts in the 
letterpress and by several whole-page pictures. The 
former are most admirable, and do great credit to the 
artist Mr. E. A. Smith. We select a group of Water 
Beetles (Cut vi.), and one of the minute and curious para¬ 
sitic Hymenoptera (Cut xxxii.) as examples of these 
excellent figures, which would do credit to a far more 
scientific work. The whole-page illustrations are by 
another hand, and are in every respect inferior. . Some of 
them contain fair representations of insects in their haunts, 
but the vegetation is generally badly drawn, and the plants 
said to be figured are often quite unrecognisable. The 
best and most artistic picture is Plate vili., representing 
a group of Neuroptera with aquatic vegetation. The 
worst is Plate xix., representing aquatic Heteroptera. 
The insects are pretty well drawn, but the plants are 
dreadful. One of them is said to be the Starwort (Aster 
tripolium ). What is meant for this stands prominently 
out in the'view ; but the artist has evidently never seen the 
plant, and, trusting to his imagination to invent something 
suited to the name, has perched three thick six-rayed star, 
fish on bending stalks. We venture to assert that no 
plant having the faintest resemblance to this monstrosity 
forms part of the British flora, and its introduction into a 
modern work on natural history is most discreditable. It 
is painful to have to speak in these terms of the work of 
an author who has done so much to popularise natural 
history as Mr. Wood, but we must protest against mere 
book-making ; and in this case there could be no pretence 
of a want to be supplied, since the excellent series of 
“ Introductions ” published by Messrs. Reeve and the more 
general works of Prof. Duncan, Dr. Packard, and others, 
are far better guides to the student or to the general reader 
than such a hasty and imperfect compilation as the present 
volume. A' ^• 


NOTES 

The Council of the Royal Society have awarded the medals in 
their gift for the present year as follows :—The Copley Medal, to 
Julius Robert Mayer, of Heilbronn ; the Royal Medals to Mr. 
George Busk, F.R.S., and Dr. John Stenhouse, F.R.S. 

Prof. Archibald Geikie is desirous of addressing himself 
through our columns to those of our readers who were friends 
and correspondents of Sir Roderick Murchison. They would 
much oblige and assist him if they would let him have the use of 
such of his letters as they can allow to be employed in the pre¬ 
paration of the biography which, at Sir Roderick’s request, he 
has undertaken to write. If the documents are sent to him at 
Ramsay Lodge, Edinburgh, they will be returned at the earliest 
possible date. 

From the English Government Eclipse Expedition we learn 
that since leaving Malta, on the evening of Saturday the 4th, 
the weather has been all that could be wished, and that Mr. 
Lockyer and the other members of the expedition have not 
failed to take all possible advantage of the calm weather in 


testing their instruments and preparing themselves in every 
possible way for rapid yet correct observations during the few 
minutes over which the phenomena of the morning of the izth 
December will extend. The Mirzapon commenced steering 
through the canal at 2.30 on the 8th, and anchored in Suez 
Roadstead at twelve on the 10th, all well. It was hoped that 
she might sail by daylight on the morning of Sunday, the 12th. 
In that case she might get to Galle by the 25th, and the Expedition 
would then have seventeen days at their disposal for arranging 
themselves and their instruments over the line of totality, from 
the north of Ceylon to the western shore of Southern India, 
The passage through the Canal has been a pleasant and interest¬ 
ing one. 

The Falconer Memorial Fellowship, at the University of 
Edinburgh, which is of the annual value of about loof., tenable 
for two years, has been conferred on Mr. William Stirling, 
B.Sc. The Baxter Physical Science Scholarship, vacant by the 
appointment of Mr. William Stirling, to the Falconer Memorial 
Fellowship, has been conferred for one year on Mr. Alexander 
Hodgkinson. 

Mr. P. L. Simmonds is now delivering at the London Insti¬ 
tution, Finsbury Circus, the Travers Course for 1871-2, on Science 
and Commerce, illustrated by the raw materials of our manu¬ 
factures, in two lectures, the first of which will be this evening, 
and the second on November 30th. 

Prof. Partridge commenced his annual course of lectures 
on Anatomy to the pupils and Royal Academicians in the new 
theatre at Burlington House on Monday last week, and will con¬ 
tinue the same every Monday evening up to December 11 in¬ 
clusive, at eight o’clock. 

Among the disastrous results of the recent fire at Chicago, 
one not referred to in the public papers was, we regret to learn 
from Harper's Weekly, the entire destruction of the building and 
collections of the Academy of Sciences of that city. This insti¬ 
tution, first started by the energy of the late Mr. Robert Kennicott, 
and carried to its late condition of prosperity under the 
charge of Dr. William Stimpson, had already taken a front rank 
among the learned establishments of the country. Its publica¬ 
tions embraced material of the utmost value, while its museum 
ranked at least as high as the fifth in the United States. Although 
believed to be fire-proof, the building, like others of the same 
character in Chicago, presented but little resistance to the flames, 
and everything within the walls was destroyed. The loss in¬ 
cluded, besides the collections in natural history of the Academy, 
a large number of marine invertebrates belonging to the Smith¬ 
sonian Institution, which had been forwarded to Dr. Stimpson 
for investigation. The private cabinet of this gentleman, and a 
large mass of valuable manuscript belonging to him, embracing 
extended memoirs upon the mollusca, radiata, and Crustacea of 
North America, with numerous illustrations, were entirely 
destroyed. 

After a seven years’ tour of exploration in South America, 
Dr. A. Habel, a former resident of Hastings-on-the-Hudson, has 
returned to New York, where he is assiduously engaged in pre¬ 
paring the results of his labours for the press. Among the 
regions traversed by this gentleman may be mentioned the greater 
part of Central America, the Cordilleras of the Andes in Co¬ 
lombia, Ecuador, and Peru, and finally the Chincha Islands and 
the Galapagos. During this whole period Dr. Habel was dili¬ 
gently occupied in gathering information in regard to the natural 
and physical history of the countries mentioned, especially in the 
departments of ethnology, meteorology', and zoology'. He has 
already' made some communications on the subject of his travels 
to the Academy' of Sciences at Paris, and other learned bodies, 
and we look forward to his detailed report with anticipations of 
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much interest. The Guano deposits of the Chinchas were tho¬ 
roughly explored by the doctor, who found them to be of a much 
more complicated structure than has hitherto been supposed. 

Mr. Mestre, the secretary of the Academy of Sciences of 
Havana, has lately offered on its behalf certain prizes for memoirs 
on subjects of medicine and natural history, indicating a grati¬ 
fying condition of scientific activity in Cuba. Competition is 
open to persons of all nations, although the memoirs are to be 
written in the Spanish language. Among the prizes mentioned 
by Mr. Mestre is one of three hundred dollars, proposed by the 
president of the society, Dr. Gutierrez, for the best paper upon a 
certain beetle, which is very destructive to the sweet-potato. A 
full account of the animal and its habits is required, and the 
best method of protecting the plants against its ravages. The 
Zayas premium of one hundred dollars is offered for a paper 
upon the hygiene of children—to be written as an aid to mothers. 
Competition for these prizes is to close on the 1st of March, 
1872. 

The Royal Geographical Society has again invited the fol¬ 
lowing public schools to take part in the competition for its prize 
medals in 1872 :— English. Schools. —St. Peter’s College, Radley, 
Abingdon; King Edward’s School, Birmingham; Brighton 
College; Cathedral Grammar School, Chester; Cheltenham 
College ; Clifton College ; Dulwich College ; Eton College ; 
Haileybury College ; Harrow ; Hurstpierpoint; Liverpool Col¬ 
lege ; Liverpool Institute ; London,—Charter House ; Christ s 
Hospital; City of London School; King’s College School; St. 
Paul’s; University College School; Westminster School; Royal 
Naval School, New Cross Manchester School; Marlborough 
College; University School, Nottingham; Repton ; Rossall ; 
Rugby ; King’s School, Sherborne ; Shoreham ; Shrewsbury ; 
Stonyhurst College, Blackburn ; Uppingham School; Welling¬ 
ton College ; Winchester School. Scotch Schools. —Aberdeen 
Grammar School; Edinburgh Academy; Edinburgh High 
School; Glasgow High School. Irish Schools. — Royal Aca- 
demical Institute, Belfast; Dungannon Royal School; Ennis 
College ; Portora Royal School, Enniskillen ; Foyle College, 
Londonderry ; Rathfarnham, St. Columba’s College. Examina¬ 
tions will be held in both Physical and Political Geography, the 
special subjects for 1872 being as follows In Physical Geo¬ 
graphy ; the Physical Geography of South America and the 
adjacent Islands, Trinidad, Galapagos, Falkland Islands, and 
Tierra del Fuego. In Political Geography ; the Geography of 
the same districts. 

The Bussey Institution School of Agriculture and Horticul¬ 
ture, in connection with Harvard University, has been established 
in execution of the Trusts created by the will of Benjamin 
Bussey, to give thorough instruction in Agriculture, U seful and 
Ornamental Gardening, and Stock-Raising. In order to give the 
student a sound basis for a thorough knowledge of these Arts, 
the school supplies instruction in physical geography, meteoro¬ 
logy, and the elements of geology, in chemistry and physics, in 
the elements of botany, zoology and entomology, in levelling and 
road-building, and in French and German. Connected with it 
are the names of such eminent professors as Asa Gray in 
botany, Whitney in geology, Shaler in zoology, and Trowbridge 
in physics. 

A Report on the Physical Laboratory of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, has been presented to Prof. J. D. 
Ra nkle , President of the Institute, by E. C. Pickering, Thaver 
Professor of Physics. The object designed by the establish¬ 
ment of the laboratory was to provide apparatus and other con¬ 
venience for the performance of the more common lecture-room 
experiments, to supply a place where investigations of a high 
order can be carried on, and to train instructors in physics for 
the numerous colleges now springing up all over the Continent 


of America, Particulars are given of a number of experiments 
of high order successfully carried on in the laboratory during 
the past year. 

England is beginning to acknowledge her forgotten scientific 
worthies. We learn that a public meeting was held last week 
at Birmingham, for the purpose of taking steps to establish a 
memorial to Dr. Priestley. It was resolved that the memorial 
should embrace three objects, viz., the purchase of a site, a 
scholar hip, and a statue, so as to pay honour to Dr. Priestley 
both as a pioneer of science and as a champion of civil and religious 
liberty. A committee was appointed to carry the resolution 
into effect. It was stated that a sum of 3,000/. would be required, 
and several handsome subscriptions have been promised. The 
proposed site is that of the house at Fairhill, where Dr. Priestley 
resided for eleven years. The building was burnt down by 
rioters in 1791, after which he went to America. 

The Hartley Institution at Southampton has issued its Report 
for the year ending June 30, 1871. Although the managers of 
the Institution appear to have especially cultivated the training 
of engineering students for the Cooper’s Hill College and else¬ 
where, the report refers with satisfaction to the increased num¬ 
ber of students who have entered for general educational training 
as compared with former years. 

The Proceedings of the Bristol Naturalists’ Society, vol. vi., 
part I, for January to May 1871, contains the following papers 
The Natural History of the German People, by Dr. Beddoe ; 
On the Origin of Species in Zymotic Diseases, by D. Davies; 
Personal Experiences in the Deep-sea Dredging Expedition in 
H. M. S. Porcupine, by W. L. Carpenter; On the Strata com¬ 
prising the shores of Waterford Haven, with especial Reference 
to the Occurrence of Llandeilo Fossils in that Locality, by Major 
T. Austin; On the Development of the Carboniferous System 
in the neighbourhood of Edinburgh, by E. W. Claypole ; and 
On some Gravels in the Valley of the Thames in Berkshire, by 
E. W. Claypole. Valuable as these papers may be in them¬ 
selves, it will be seen that not one of them has any special 
reference to the natural features of the neighbourhood of Bristol. 

Here is a grand opportunity for our young teachers of science; 
we give the trustees the benefit of the advertisement gratis 
“ Grammar School of King Edward VI., Morpeth.—Wantedfor 
the above school during the year 1872, a competent Master, to 
instruct the boys in modern languages (French and German indis¬ 
pensable). He will be required to attend at least forty days in 
each half year, and to teach not less than three hours each day. 
Salary, 50/. per annum. Travelling expenses at the rate of 10/. 
per annum will be allowed if the master does not reside in Mor¬ 
peth. Also, a Master to teach elementary science ( botany , che¬ 
mistry, and geology indispensable). He will be required to attend 
twenty days in each half year, and devote three hours each day 
to teaching. Salary, 25 1 . per annum. Travelling expenses at 
the rate of 5/. per annum will be allowed as above. Also, a 
Master to teach practical drawing (to include mapping, planning, 
mechanical and architectural drawing). He will be required to 
attend twenty days in each half year, and devote three hours each 
day to teaching. Salary, 25/. per annum. Travelling expenses 
at the rate of 5/. per annum will be allowed as above. The trus¬ 
tees will not object to one master holding the two latter appoint¬ 
ments. Applications, accompanied with testimonials, &c., to be 
sent to me on or before Friday, the istday of December next— 
By order, Benj. Woodman, Clerk to Trustees. Morpeth, 1st 
November, 1871.” Seriously, we bad thought the days gone by 
when it was d.eemed possible to teach “ botany, chemistry, and 
geology,” to say nothing of the other branches of “elementary 
science, ” in sixty hours in each half year, and to remunerate the 
teacher who is competent to instruct in all these subjects, at the 
rate of I2J. 6 if. per diem and 2r. 6 d. extra for travelling expenses! 
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The new edition of Gauss’s “Motus Corporum Ccelestium,” 
which has just been published by Perthes, in Gotha, and which 
is designated as the seventh volume of Gauss’s works, and is ac¬ 
companied by a copy of the original vignette, might easily seem 
to be a part of the edition of Gauss’s works, prepared by the 
Royal Society of Sciences in Gottingen. We are informed by 
that Society that the designation of this book as “ Gauss’s 
Works, vol, vii.,” was chosen without their consent, and that 
it forms no part of the complete edition of Gauss’s works, edited 
by the Royal Society, and now in the press. 

We are requested by Mr. R. A. Proctor to correct a slight error 
in the description of Mr. Brothers’ negative of his star-chart 
given last week. The 8-inch negatives, like the 11-inch pictures, 
are copies of a chart containing upwards of 324,000 stars (not 
50,000 only). Prof. Airy, at the last meeting of the Astronomical 
Society, remarked that the constellations in this chart are not 
conspicuous. They could not be so, without spoiling the chart; 
but the lithographic key-map practically removes the objection. 
The chart is a contribution to physical astronomy—not intended 
to aid the search for individual stars, though useful in the Obser¬ 
vatory, as showing where the richer star-fields are. 

Mr. Thos. J. Boyd has reprinted his paper, “Educational 
Hospital Reform : The Scheme of the Edinburgh Merchant 
Company,” presented to the Statistical Section at the recent 
meeting of the British Association. 

A series of “ penny lectures for working men ” in connection 
with the Museum of the Folkestone Natural History Society 
was commenced last week. The series is intended to illus¬ 
trate the specimens in the museum—the subject of the first by 
the hon. secretary, Mr. Ullyett, being “ Our Chalk Hills and 
their Fossils.” If the experiment succeeds the lectures will be 
continued fortnightly during the winter months. Classes in 
botany and geology, also under the direction of the energetic 
secretary, were commenced on Wednesday, the 8th inst. 

We are glad to learn that the interesting series of popular 
science lectures, to which the charge of admission is only one 
penny, have been recommenced this winter session in Man¬ 
chester. The opening lecture was delivered by Prof. Huxley on 
“ Yeast,” before a large and attentive audience. 

The Echo Agricole complains of the neglect of instruction 
in science in France. “ Why,” says this journal, complaining 
of the importance attached in most schools to a semi-mytho¬ 
logical teaching, “ when an intelligence is just opening to the 
light, should it be led through the delusive labyrinths of the 
marvellous, instead of showing it the truth in all its splendour? 
Let the young intelligence be accustomed to the observation of 
natural phenomena, and it will be seen to develop itself normally, 
because to all the branches of activity which it is called upon to 
exercise it will bring the spirit of methodical order which it will 
have been obliged to employ in the study of nature. We there¬ 
fore demand that the Minister of Public Instruction should intro¬ 
duce into our primary schools the elementary teaching of natural 
science applied to what children see daily in the country. M. 
Jules Simon has ordered that a geographical class should beheld 
every fortnight in the colleges and lycees ; now we would have 
the Minister complete this measure by requiring the students not 
only to mention the principal products of such and such a country, 
but, as regards France-especially, to take account of the natural 
produce of the land, and to know what sort of soil these different 
products affect. This would be geography applied to agricul¬ 
ture. . . . Further, we would require that all sciences re- 

lating to agriculture taught in the lycees and colleges should be 
followed by practical application to the soil, such experiments to 
form the basis of special examinations.” 


A DISCOVERY has been made by several farmers on the Loddon 
River in South Australia, that kangaroo rats are good thistle 
eradicators. “ It has been found,” says the Bendigo Independent, 
‘ ‘ that these animals dig down under the thistles, and eat the roots 
of the plants, which thus necessarily die. One farmer has issued 
orders that no kangaroo rats are to be killed on his land, in con¬ 
sequence of their having been of much service to him in destroy, 
ing the obnoxious thistles.” 

At a meeting of the Philosophical Society' of Christchurch, 
New' Zealand, in August last, the President, Dr. Haast, made a 
few observations on some moa eggs recently received from the 
Colonial Museum, in comparison with those of living birds. The 
various models of eggs were displayed on the table. The Presi¬ 
dent said that the first egg to which he would desire to draw their 
attention was one the pieces of which had been discovered by 
the Hon. Walter Mantell, and by him reunited after much labour. 
The original egg, from which a model had been taken by Dr. 
Hector, was in the British Museum. The second model was 
that of the largest egg found. It had been discovered in the 
Kaikoras Peninsula, between the legs of a human skeleton, 
which had been buried in a sitting position, and, from the fact 
of it having bee n so found, he argued that the moa was of great 
antiquity, as there was no mention in the very earliest Maori 
traditions of such a mode of burial being adopted. The egg was 
afterwards exhibited at the Otago Exhibition, and the model had 
been made by Dr. Hector from measurements taken by him. 
The third and last model was that of a small egg now in the 
Colonial Museum, which had been found in Otago, and which 
had in it the bones of a moa chick. 

On the 17th of September the installation of the Academy of 
Natural Science took place at Bogota, in Columbia or New 
Granada, with much ceremony. As yet not much can be ex¬ 
pected from it, but it is another sign of the progress taking 
place in the country. The orator gratefully commemorated what 
had been done for Columbia by Humboldt, Boussingault, and 
Acosta in geology, and by Mutis and Caldes in botany. 

The first meeting of the Eastbourne Natural History Society 
for the present season was held on Friday, October 20. A paper 
“ On the species of Hepaticm found in the Eastbourne District” 
was read by Mr. F. C. S. Roper, F.L.S., containing notes on the 
structure and development of the group, with a list of the species 
(fifteen in number) occurring in the neighbourhood. It was 
followed by a paper “ On the Bones of Red Deer, &c., found in 
Eastbourne,” by Mr. S. Eveslied. We are glad to observe that 
active local work is a prominent feature of this young society. 

The Whitechapel Foundation School Literary and Scientific 
Society held its first annual public meeting last week in the 
School-room, Leman Street. The Chairman, Mr. Edmund Hay 
Currie, member of the London School Board, having briefly 
referred to the importance of the work, and to the dissemination 
of scientific knowledge by the society’s agency, called upon the 
hon. secretary to read the report; from this we gleaned that the 
association had made good progress during its first year of 
existence, and that the interest in the undertaking was rapidly 
increasing. Twenty-six lectures had been delivered, amongs 
the principal subjects were “Oxygen and Hydrogen,” by 
Mr. Joseph Loane, M.R.C.S,, L.S.A., &c., &c., “Blood and 
its Constituents,” and “Respiration, with its Mechanism,” by 
Mr. H. A, A. Nicholls, of St. Bartholomew Hospital; “The 
Solar System,” “Heat,” “Coal and its products,” “Elec¬ 
tricity,” “ Chemical affinity,” “Water,” &c., &c. Theevening’s 
proceedings were brought to a termination with a lecture on 
“Light,” illustrated by experiments, by the President, Mr. 
Charles Judd. We are glad to find that this society has received 
considerable recognition from gentlemen interested in science and 
in education generally. 
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